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“HOMER DICTATING” BY PIERFRANCESCO MOLA 


S the in- 
A terest 
in Ital- 
ian baroque 
painting ad- 
vances, some 
excellent 
painters are 
being reclaim- 
ed from the 
obscurity 
which envel- 
oped the 
whole school. 
Pierfrancesco 
Mola, for in- 
stance, is an 
artist of con- 
siderable talent and power, but until the 
researches of Ozzola,' Arslan,? and particu- 
larly Hermann Voss,’ his works were gen- 
erally consigned to the limbo of “Italian 
School, seventeenth century” or confused 
with Caravaggio or Ribera. To their grow- 
ing collection of Italian Masters which 
already includes examples by Tiepolo and 
Magnasco, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Wor- 
cester have just added “* Homer Dictating,”’ 
a late composition in Mola’s best vein. 
Born in Coldrerio (Como) in 1612, three 
years after the death of Caravaggio, Mola 
while still a young child was taken to Rome 
by his father, a military architect. His first 
Roman teacher was Giuseppe Cesare, but 
later he had the good fortune to visit 
Venice, which like Paris today, was the 
center of a great revival in art. After the 
death of Veronese and Tintoretto, Venetian 
painting had fallen on evil days: “Instead 
of a spontaneous art there was now a 
definite program... the uniformity of style 
destroyed every incentive to rivalry . . . it 
was a heavy mixture—meticulous scholas- 
tic wisdom, the science of the academies 
and the schools which now began to replace 
the practical work of the studios.”* But 


'Bolletino d’ Arte, V (1911), 318-321. 

2[bid., n. s. VIII (1928), 55-80. 

%Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, 282-286; 
559-502. 

‘Giuseppe Fiocco, Venetian Painting of he Seicento and 
Settecento, 3-6. 


“HOMER DICTATING,” IN THE RUMYANTSEVY MUSEUM, MOSCOW 


iN Opposition 
to these Man- 
nerists had 
arisen a group 
known as the 
Renovators 
who, under 
the leadership 
of such men 
as Feti, 
Strozzi and 
Lys, were suc- 
cessfully reas- 
serting the 
principles of 
the High Ren- 
aissance as 
well as laying 
the foundations of the true baroque. In Mil- 
an and Bologna, Mola’s painting came under 
new influences; at one moment it was 
affected by Guercino, at another by Fran- 
cesco Albani, but by the time he settled fi- 
nally in Rome he had made himself master 
of his own style and was ready to accept 
the long series of mural commissions which 
was to occupy the rest of his life. Voss fur- 
ther informs us that Mola was one of the 
first to win success in the execution of small 
easel pictures, of which Homer Dictating”’ 
may be taken as typical. In fact so great 
was his fame in this field that he was on the 
point of painting a number of idyllic Bib- 
lical scenes for the French Court, when 
overtaken by death in 1666. 

The easel pictures Voss divides into two 
classes: those employing small figures in a 
landscape setting of great beauty, like the 
“St. John Preaching”’ in the London 
National Gallery, and those in which he 
makes use of large half-figures, like the 
“Homer Dictating,” with only a suggestion 
of natural background. Here the aged 
poet, crowned with laurel leaves, sits before 
a table on which rests an open volume; his 
head is slightly bowed, his eyes fixed in 
space as he speaks the lines of his immortal 
epic, while a boy-secretary records the 
words as they fall from his lips. Behind the 
figures is a dense, stormy sky lifting to 
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disclose the branches and trunk of a single 
tree. The light, falling from above, throws 
the poet’s forehead and profile into sharp 
relief, and rests on the massive hands, one 
lying on the book, the other with the 
index finger pointing downward as if to 
emphasize an important phrase.® The color, 
which betrays Mola’s allegiance to Venice. 
is rich and very dark; the composition is 
painted on a deep red ground—the bolus of 
the period—over which the copper and 
maroon tones glow intensely and the blue- 
grey strokes are lightly carried. Against 
the warm tone the artist has placed strik- 
ing accents of white and grey white in the 
boy’s face and costume. In this passage 
there is more than a little hint of Cara- 
vaggio’s cutting up of the figure in a pattern 
of strong lights and darks. 

Not only in his use of color does Mola 
recall the sixteenth century masters; Fiocco 
in speaking of the painter calls him “a neo- 
Venetian of the most decided kind,”’ and 
Voss observes that the subject of a poet 
dictating is not new but goes back to earlier 
artists like Sebastiano del Piombo. But to 
compare Mola’s handling with Piombo’s is 
to be struck with significant differences, the 
differences which separate sixteenth cen- 
tury painting from seventeenth. ‘The ren- 
aissance painter was chiefly concerned with 
making you see and making you see clearly; 


Voss illustrates two Homeric compositions which may orig- 
inally have been pendants. One in the Corsini Palace, rep- 
resents the poet playing the viola da gamba, while a secretary 
records the notes; the second, now in the Rumyantsev Muse- 
um in Moscow, is a very similar version of the ‘‘ Homer Dic- 
tating.” There is a replica of the ** Homer Playing the Viola” 
in Dresden, and Ozzola publishes a different handling of the 
same subject in the Academy in Venice. Arslan dates the 
Corsini Homer about 1660, and in that case the Worcester 
painting would have to be a few years later, perhaps as late 
as 1665. Mola has simplified the composition greatly in this 
second version: the inkpots, books and papers have been 
omitted from the foreground; the gesture of Homer’s left 
hand has been altered; the secretary is more youthful. The 
whole canvas is painted broadly in the fused, heavy tones 
which he employed at the very end of his] ife. 


his art is inclined to be linear and compact 
in design and to record the surface of 
things with astonishing skill and beauty. 
The baroque painter on the contrary is not 
interested in appearances as such. The 
Counter-Reformation had again stressed 
the Christian distinction between the world 
of things and the world of the spirit, and 
now the artist chiefly wants to make you 


feel, and to feel a strong emotion. This 


conception is responsible for the agonized 
expression of baroque saints, the pietistic 
melodrama of baroque martyrs. In Mola’s 
case, as in many others, it was this desire 
to convince the spectator which prompted 
his naturalistic approach. About the paint- 
ing there is an air of a scene observed and 
taken from everyday life, coupled with the 
sort of obvious contrast between the two 
characters—the antithesis of Age and 
Youth—which the period loved. Equally 
true of the baroque are the artist’s use of 
deep, sustained color, and his manipulation 
of shadow and sudden light to create a 
mysterious, brooding atmosphere. The 
seventeenth century artist avoided contour 
and worked with a more _painter-like 
method; there is something very modern 
in this direct brushing together of heavy 
tones, which one finds all over again in the 
**Beggars”’ of Manet. 

Other painters like Luca Giordano and 
Ribera were fond of studying picturesque 
old men, for, as Voss has remarked, the type 
was a commonplace of the period. But 
often these sages or apostles were only 
studio models and the dignity of the con- 
ception was marred by an undiscriminating 
realism in detail. Mola’s patriarchs are 
more noble in feeling; his Homer recalls the 
grandeur of earlier painting, mingled with 
a sense of melancholy which is clearly 
baroque. This mood is the chief distinc- 
tion of the canvas, this, and its creator’s 
vigorous command of paint. It is probably 
the only work by Mola in America. 

Catton Ricn. 
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THREE JAVANESE MASKS 

HREE of ferocity to a demon- = 

those star- like ugliness and an che 
tling masks amusing stupidity; vee 

used by the Java- for prince and war- A 
nese in their dra- rior, giant and buf- dae 
matic performances foon, all wear masks, - 
have been presented and masks so de- 
to the Children’s signed that every on 
Museum by Mr. and Javanese theatre a 


goer will instantly 
recognize the char- has 
acter portrayed. 


Mrs. Charles H. 
Worcester. They 
are, as always, of 


tis’ 
carved wood and Though our col- on 
painted, strangely lection numbers = 


only three we are 
fortunate to have H 
three distinct types; 
a white one with 
long, learned nose P. 
and keen and crafty 
expression, possibly 


conventionalized, 
but really beautiful 
in design. The more 
common of the Jav- 
anese dramatic en- 
tertainments is the 
wayang in which the 


Sve FIG. I. WHITE JAVANESE MASK, tio 
sented by shadows, PROBABLY REPRESENTING A PRINCE with protruding Lil 
but in the topeng the teeth and tusks and thi 
actors appear in person, wearing, except almost quizzical expression, probably a de- eal 
when performing before a sovereign, masks mon; and a red one with stupid open mouth M. 
of this kind. The Dalang, or manager, re- and a worried stare, undoubtedly one of the pe 
cites the lines while the performers provide clown-likeattendantsof the Kurawa princes. M 
the appropriate action, splendidly dressed The differentiation in the treatment of de- oie 
and acting with the grace, elegance, and tails in the three is striking. In the white oe 
precision characteristic of theoriental actor. mask (Fig. 1) the hair and eyebrows are rep- on 
A musical accompaniment is played on an ___ resented by snail-like spiral locks, the broad ph 
instrument called the gamelan. moustache is painted in flat black, and the by 
The themes preferred are those of love touches of gold in teeth and hair and the Cr 
and war with diverting buffoonery supplied silver of the whites of the staring eyes add a a 
by a dog, a monkey, or even an idiot. The decorative glitter. In the green mask (Fig. . 
stories dramatized are from the old Indian 2) the snail-like curls on the forehead are es 
legends concerning the wars of the Pan- capped with a flatly treated floral head- a 
dawas and the Kurawas, or more popularly dress, and the eyebrows, standing erect, are net 
the myths of the Javanese prince Panji, formed of flame-like locks. The nose lies pant 
¥ who with his followers takes on the char- flat on the long upper lip and the lips are of 
‘ acteristics of the Pandawas while his oppo-__ pulled back to reveal the rows of golden ¥ 
y nents correspond to the Kurawas of the teeth and tusks. In the red mask (Fig. 3) a - 
q older Indian legends. In general, masks neat and compact design is made of the th 
like ours with rounded eyes represent the close set staring eyes, the erect eyebrows, oa 
opponents of Panji or the Kurawas, while and three golden leaf sprays placed between th 
he and his followers are represented with the brows and at the ends. The flat nose i 
narrow slanting eyes. Thereis great variety almost disappears against the upper lip . 
in the types of Javanese masks, from a and the open jaws are lined with sharp ion 


rather beautiful serenity and a vigorous golden teeth. es 
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In all, the pattern 
of line and mass bears 
close analysis as does 
the treatment of de- 
tail and the workman- 
ship of the whole, for 
the maker has noted 
and freely modified or 
emphasized the na- 
tural line of the hu- 
man face and has done 
it with a fine feeling 
for emotional and ar- 
tistic effect and the 
technique of a true 
craftsman. 


HeLten MACKENZIE. 


“CRESWELL” 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


A very valuable 


and important addi- 
tion to the Ryerson 


Library resources has 
through the kindly interest and gener- 
osity of Mrs. Forsythe Sherfesee and 
This consists of a 


complete set of over 2500 photographs of 


Mr. Walter B. Wolf. 


Muhammadan archi- 
tecture in Constanti- 
nople, Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine. The 
photographs, taken 
by Captain K. A. C. 
Creswell, well-known 
archaeologist, who for 
a number of years 
has been specializing 
in this subject, consti- 
tute a complete pic- 
torial representation 
of nearly every Mu- 
hammadan monu- 
ment in Egypt from 
the rise of Islam down 
to 1650. Many of 
those of Syria and Pal- 
estine, which include 
a number of monu- 
ments of the Cru- 
sades, are now histori- 


FIG. 2. GREEN JAVANESE MASK, 
POSSIBLY REPRESENTING A DEMON. 


been acquired 


FIG. 3. RED JAVANESE MASK, 
AN ATTENDANT OF KURAWA. 


cal documents, the 
buildings having been 
destroyed within the 
last ten years. 

To the student of 
Moslem art, the col- 
lection, possibly the 
only one in this 
country, is of untold 
value, and the Libra- 
ry is fortunate indeed 
to possess it. Foreign 
institutions owning 
duplicate collections 
are the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, 
London, the Hebrew 
University at Jeru- 
salem, the Comité de 
Conservation, Cairo, 
and the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Beginning October 4th there will be a 
series of twelve gallery talks for children 
conducted by Miss Mackenzie, Curator of 


the Children’s Mu- 
seum. The tours will 
start from the Chil- 
dren’s Museumatg:20 
every Saturday and 
will end at 9:50. Since 
the time is short 
prompt attendance is 
urged. The subjects 
to be studied are 
Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, 
French, and Ameri- 
can painting; period 
rooms; sculpture; and 
the Oriental collec- 
tions. These tours 
which are free are 
specially planned to 
help children to visit 
museums with intelli- 
gent appreciation and 
enjoyment. 
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THREE PLASTIC VASES IN THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION 


MONG the Greek vases in Gallery 5 
A are three examples in which the vase 
has been formed in the shape of a 
human head. Two of these head-vases are 
of Attic manufacture from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., the third is Italiote (probably 
Apulian) from the succeeding century. 
The earlier Attic example is a kantharos 
(two handled drinking-cup) and is double- 
headed (“‘janiform”’ to use Professor Beaz- 
ley’s helpful adjective), the lower part of 
the vase being composed of two female 
heads, placed back to back. Joined to the 
top of the heads is a flaring mouth and at 
each side, a loop handle. At the bottom 
the vase-neck tapers and is finished with a 
narrow, turned-over rim. Both heads are 
very much alike, with the important differ- 
ence that one woman has hair treated in 
plastic waves, while the other has hair 
rendered by rows of raised dots. The face, 
as several writers have noted, is related to 
the sculptured korai of the late archaic 
period, and is distinguished by alert, some- 
what staring eyes, arched eyebrows and 
“ripe mouth swelling towards the middle.” 
Originally the vase must have been more 
brightly col- 
ored; the 
face isre- 
served in 
the pinkish- 
tan clay but 
there are 
traces of red 
on the lips 
and hair, 
while black 
varnish has 
been used to 
outline the 
eves, for 
eyebrows, 
for the pu- 
pils (the iris 
is incised), 
and ina nar- 
row border 
to define the 
hair as well 


PLASTIC OINOCHOE, BY THE 
“CANESSA”’ MODELER. 


as for a line at the base. The decorator 
has wished to convey the effect of a sak- 
kos (kerchief) covering the women’s hair, 
and has hastily applied the black var- 
nish above the modeled portions, leaving 
the ears exposed but carrying down to 
black earrings on each side. Above the 
sakkos is a reserved line, then a black band, 
followed by a broad band of chevrons 
painted black on the reserved clay. The 
vase mouth was evidently decorated at one 
time with broadly disposed textile patterns 
in black and white on the reserved clay. 
This portion of the vase has suffered most 
from wear and breakage, but from side A 
one can make out a pattern of four vertical 
stripes fringed at the side in black, alter- 
nating with the same decorative forms in 
white. The use of a textile pattern, while 
rare, is not without precedent; it may have 
been a somewhat senseless translation of 
the patterned sakkoi found on head-vases 
of a slightly earlier period.' 

The classification and identification of 
Attic head-vases has been clarified by Pro- 
fessor Beazley’s recent discussion, ‘‘ Chari- 
nos," where he has not only gathered 
together a 
remarkable 
number of 
examples of 
these vases 
but has been 
able to as- 
signthelarg- 
est number 
of them to 
definite 
groups 
through 
agreements 
in type, as 
well as 

Ci. or in- 
stance the oino- 
choé by Charinos. 
Berlin 2190, 
illustrated by 
Beazley in Jour- 
nal of Hellenic 


Studies XLIX 


(1929), 44, Fig. 2. 
2Loc. cit., 38 PLASTIC OINOCHOE, APULIAN. 
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PLASTIC KANTHAROS, RELATED TO THE MODELER OF THE “LONDON GROUP.” ATTIC, C. 500-490 B.C. 


modeling, and decoration. It is interesting 
to note that our kantharos, hitherto un- 
published, belongs close to his ‘Group 
G.”” which he has named the “London 
Group” after a vase in the British Museum. 
Twenty-four vases, five of them like ours, 
“janiform”’ kantharoi, are included, but it 
seems that the Art Institute vase is closest 
of all to a kantharos which Beazley cau- 
tiously remarks “may belong to the same 
workshop.” The hair of the women on this 
vase’ is likewise different on the two heads; 
one has wavy hair, the other dot hair, and 
on both occur textile decorations on the 
vase mouth. These are better preserved 
on the Syracuse vase; one side is made up 
of a design of horizontal lozenges while the 
other is painted in chevrons with dots. 
Again the height of the two pieces is close; 
the Syracuse example is 678 inches (1712 
cm.), while ours is 734 inches (19.7 cm.). 
The date of our kantharos is fairly early; 
it might be assigned to 500-490 B.c. 

The second head-vase,* formed in the 
shape of an oinochoé (small jug) with tre- 
foliated mouth, is a slighter and more con- 
ventional example. Here there is only one 
head, which forms the lower part of the 
vase; the features and hair are reserved in 
the reddish clay, while the sakkos vase- 
neck and mouth, as well as the curved 
handle, are varnished black. Black is 
further utilized for eyebrows, to outline 

‘Published in Notizie degli Scavi, 1905, 446 and in 


Monumenti Lincei XVII, 313-314. Cf. Beazley, op. cil., 52. 
‘Height, 6% in. (16.5 cm.) Provenance unknown 


the eyes, and for the eyes themselves, the 
round black pupils of which enclose an 
incised circle. At the base is found the 
usual black line, while above the hair ap- 
pears a line in white as well as an ivy-spray 
in white. This vase clearly belongs to 
Professor Beazley’s category of oinochoai 
known as the “‘Canessa Group’ after a 
vase in the Canessa Collection. Character- 
istic of the type is the “ Roll of the forehead 
hair which is interrupted halfway down on 
each side of the parting by a deep furrow.” 
The face, especially the mouth, is very 
serious: this, the strong chin, the hair, the 
touch of archaism in the eyes, place the 
oinochoé about 460-450 B.c. 

The third plastic vase, also an oinochoé*, 
is a creation of far less merit. Indeed, its 
chief interest lies in showing the later de- 
velopment of the head-vase under South 
Italian potters after the great period in 
Athens was over. Probably Apulian in 
origin and dating from late in the fourth 
century B.c., the coarseness of its work- 
manship and lack of spirit betray the usual 
degeneration of the Attic impulse in alien 
hands. The woman’s features are reserved 
in natural tan clay; notable is her coiffure 
with its high piled hair in which is worn a 
tiara. Above rises the black stem of the 
oinochoé, topped by a round mouth, also 
painted dull black. 

Daniet Catron 


‘Beazley, op. cit 
‘Height, 6', in. (15.5 cm.) Provenance unknown. 
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A CHINESE BUCKLE OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


unique inlaid bronze belt buckle of 


A extremely handsome and probably 


the Han Dynasty has recently been 
added tothe Lucy 
Maud Bucking- 
ham Memorial 
Collection. Not 
only is the form 
unusual, but jade 
has been com- 
bined with the 
bronze in a way 
which has not be- 
fore appeared. 

A coiling, hy- 
dra-like animal 
with the head of 
a horned bull 
twists itself about 
a much simplified 
white jade drag- 
on, its tail locking 
with one of the 
horns. Under- 
neath the muzzle 
of the beast is a 
hook, and under 
the opposite part of the body is a flat, 
button-like knob. Such articles were very 
popular during the Han Dynasty (206 
B.C.-220 A.D.), and were probably used 
either as belt fastenings, or garment- 
catches, but they are generally loosely 
termed “buckles.” Many types are known, 
some purely geometrical, and some of com- 
binations of elaborately entwined fantastic 
animals. The material is usually bronze 
although iron examples are frequent. When 
not inlaid with metal the bronze is generally 
heavily gold-plated. ‘Turquoise inlay is 
frequent also. The ends of the hooks, 
when not concealed, are often in the form 
of serpent’s heads with inlaid eyes. 

This buckle is in excellent condition, 
with nothing missing except one small 
silver scale. There is a break across the 


jade, but it is a clean crack. The hook 
under the head has been flattened out and 
the neck of the animal is slightly twisted 
and cracked as if a weight had fallen on it. 


INLAID BRONZE BELT BUCKLE, HAN DYNASTY 
LUCY MAUDE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


This is often the case with ornaments 
which were buried with the dead. Tombs 
of the Han Dynasty often had wooden 
roof beams, 
which, with the 
passage of time, 
disintegrated and 
collapsed, damag- 
ing, and often 
ruining the con- 
tents of the tomb. 
Both sides of 
the jade dragon, 
which is made of 
a flat piece about 
549 of an inch thick 
are decorated 
with a smoothly 
engraved line pat- 
tern, perfectly ab- 
stract in type and 
representing, 
doubtless, scales. 
In these lines still 
remain traces of 
vermilion with 
which jade was 
often covered before burial. The body of the 
bronze animal, except on its under side, is 
clesely inlaid with thin plates and lines of 
gold and silver which cover the major part 
of the surface and give a brilliant effect 
against the blackish bronze. For example 
the horns of the animal are covered with 
silver, and his frontlet is of gold. His eye- 
brows are outlined in silver, but the cross- 
lines are alternately gold and silver. The tail 
is executed in the same fashion. Clusters of 
gold and silver dots occasionally enrich the 
pattern. There is a strong tendency to 
alternate the metals but it has proved al- 
most impossible to reproduce the difference 
in color. The undersurface is undecorated 
except for a trefoil design in silver on the 
head of the boss. The whole effect is one 
of dashing energy and superb craftsman- 
ship—of perfectly controlled vigor. The 
greatest width of the buckle is 32% inches 
and the average thickness of the bronze 
animalis %,ofaninch. C. F. 
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THE POTTERY OF THE PARTHIANS 


AST generations of students were con- 
fronted with a period of history known 
as the ‘‘ Dark Ages,” but modern re- 


search has revealed 
that its shadows 
were largely those of 
our own abysmal 
ignorance, which, 
once dispelled, re- 
vealed an interest- 
ing transitional pe- 
riod. So it is with 
Parthia, Rome’s 
mighty eastern op- 
ponent, whose ter- 
ritory stretched 
from the Indus to 
the Euphrates, and 
whose mailclad 
horsemen with their 
“Parthian arrows” 
were a by-word in 
Rome. 

Three vases now 
on exhibition in the 
Persian gallery aid 
in dissipating some 
of the haze now 
hanging over Par- 
thian culture. Since 
most excavations 
thus far madein 
Parthian territory 
have been in Mes- 
opotamia, we would 
expect Greek influ- 
ence. Reminiscent 
of the Greek am- 
phora is the dark 
green glazed speci- 
men, now weathered 
to an iridescent light 
blue-green (Fig. 2). 
On earlier examples 
of this type from 
Nippur and now in 
the Museum of the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania, the plain, 
straight handles 


FIG. I AMPHORA, 


PARTHIAN MANUFACTURE 


FIG. 2 AMPHORA, PARTHIAN MANUFACTURE 


spring from the outer edge of the shoulder. 
The small disks and projecting “ears” on 
either side of the base of the handles seem 


to be a late addition. 
These disks increase 
in number until the 
advent of the Sas- 
sanidae, the dynasty 
which succeeded the 
Parthians, when 
they appear on the 
handles and body of 
the vase as round, 
raised decorations. 
This example prob- 
ably comes from the 
western part of the 
Parthian Empire, 
perhaps as late as 
the first half of the 
third century after 
Christ, but, due to 
lack of properly ex- 
cavated sites, we 
cannot date mate- 
rial with precision in 
the long Parthian 
period. 

The second ex- 
ample (Fig. 1) is an 
unusually fine one, 
very similar to those 
from Nippur also at 
the Museum of the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania. It is dec- 
orated in a simple 
but pleasing man- 
ner below the 
handles by two di- 
verging bands of 
wedge-shaped _her- 
ringbone pattern. A 
similar design is re- 
peated around the 
shoulder. Two small 
loop handles termi- 
nate at the base of 
the graceful neck 
which gradually 
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“CONNECTICUT HILLSIDE” BY EMIL CARLSEN. 
GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. PAUL SCHULZE 


swells to a considerable flare at the top. 
Over a cream colored sandy body was run 
a heavy glaze, probably originally dark 
green but now deteriorated to an iridescent 
light blue-green. 

Not to be compared with those pre- 
viously described in beauty of shape, deco- 
ration, or glaze is the third specimen. No 
Greek influence here, but purely oriental 
predecessors from earlier days influenced 
the squat irregular shape of this jug. The 
rough imperfect glaze is green in color like 
so much Parthian material of the poorer 
quality. 

The color, shape, and design of certain 
Parthian work is strongly suggestive of re- 
lationship with similar pottery from the 
Han dynasty of China (206 B.c.-220 
A.D.). Commercial relations between 
Parthia and China began early in this 
period and artistic connections are not at 
all beyond the realm of possibility. With 
an increase in the amount of material from 
both ends of the great overland silk route 
which stretched from Parthia to China, we 
can hope to determine the extent and char- 
acter of this relationship. 

N. C. DeBevotse. 

JAPANESE prints from the Emily Crane 
Chadbourne Collection are on view in gal- 
lery 


THE CHARLES DEERING 
COLLECTION 


URING the summer months, the Art 
Institute has been privileged to show 
a group of paintings belonging to the 
late Charles Deering, and gathered by him in 
Spain and America. The Spanish group con- 
tains characteristic works by Goya, del 
Mazo, El Greco and Vicente Lopez as well 
as two Spanish primitives of unusual deli- 
cacy. Mr. Deering, who collected the envi- 
able array of paintings in Gallery 50, was 
one of the first Americans to appreciate the 
greatness of E| Greco and to acquire Spanish 
primitives at a time when they were gen- 
erally ignored. 

The modern group in: the exhibition 
shows the same discernment in the selec- 
tion of paintings by Sargent, Zorn, Liljefors, 
Mancini and Twachtman. A friend of 
Sargent’s and an intimate friend of Zorn’s, 
Mr. Deering secured some of their finest 
and most brilliant works. The Sargent 
series is notable not only for the social 
portraits but for several unusual composi- 
tions in oil, “Spanish Stable,” “Syrian 
Goats,” and “Orchestra,” in which the 
painter’s vivid impressionism reaches a new 
height. Zorn’s group, including one of the 
well-known “Swedish Weddings”’ is made 
up of several nudes, painted in his dashing, 
virile style which are closely connected 
with the etchings. A few striking water 
colors by Sargent and Hercules Brabazon 
are being shown in Gallery 61. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


The Goodman Theatre, under the lead- 
ership of the new director, Hubert Osborne, 
will open its season on October 14, with 
Edwin Justus Mayer’s romantic comedy 
based on the life of Cellini, “The Firebrand.” 
The School of the Drama will open Septem- 
ber 29 and includes professional training in 
all branches of the theatre under therecently 
appointed head of the school, Maurice 
Gnesin. Mr. Gnesin comes to the Art Insti- 
tute from the University of Denver where 
he directed the Department of Drama and 
the University Civic Theatre. 
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THE WALTER H. SCHULZE MEMORIAL 


the Walter H. Schulze Memorial (Gal- 

lery 47). To their impressive group of 
American paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Schulze have added four new examples. Wil- 
lard L. Metcalf is represented by “Ice- 
bound,” Guy C. Wiggins by “ Lightly Fall- 
ing Snow,” Emil Carlsen by “Connecticut 
Hillside” and Childe Hassam by ‘New 
England Headlands.” Emil Carlsen’s paint- 
ing is one of the artist’s rare ventures into 
landscape, and in its delicate harmony of 
straw-greens, grey-blues and rose, is a poetic, 
sensitive mirroring of our eastern country- 
side. More vigorous is Childe Hassam’s 
“New England Headlands,” an early work 
by the American who was most successful 
in applying the methods of French im- 
pressionism to our native landscape. On the 
same wall hangs Twachtman’s ‘‘Glouces- 
ter,” an almost identical view of the same 
scene, but strikingly different in its sus- 
tained lyric effect. This gallery is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Schulze in memory of their 
son, Captain Walter H. Schulze, who died 
in action in the World War. 


GS che Wale changes have been made in 


MRS. W. F. GROWER 


N the death of Mrs. William Frederick 

Grower, the Art Institute of Chicago has 

lost a friend whose devotion to the 
cause of art in Chicago and indeed through- 
out the whole middle-west, made her an 
important force in public education. Her 
activities began with the art committees 
organized by Mrs. Potter Palmer at the 
World’s Fair in 1893 and ended only with 
her death. For three decades her whole 
attention and energy were given to service 
in the fine arts. With Mrs. Herman J. 
Hall she laid plans for a city-wide art asso- 
ciation which came into existence as the 
exhibition committee of the Municipal Art 
League. This art extension group numbered 
delegates from clubs whose membership to- 
taled over twelve thousand, and during its 
career, founded art galleries, built memo- 
rials and organized public school art socie- 
ties throughout the city and state. She was 


““NEW ENGLAND HEADLANDS,” BY CHILDE HASSAM. 
GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. PAUL SCHULZE 


among the first interested in a docent 
system at the Art Institute and enlisted 
the services of artists to conduct strangers 
through the art galleries. She was likewise 
instrumental in establishing the Municipal 
Art Gallery, the paintings from which have 
been widely circulated among universities 
and public schools. In every way, Mrs. 
Grower furthered the cause of understand- 
ing between artist and public, between 
museums and their members. Her place 
was unique in the community and _ her 
many services will be recalled with con- 
stant gratitude. 


TEN of the scholarships in the School of 
the Art Institute, formerly created out of 
the fund known as the “James Nelson 
Raymond Scholarship Fund” have been 
transferred to a fund to be known as the 
‘James Nelson Raymond Fellowship 
Fund,” the income of which is to be used 
for a traveling fellowship to be awarded to a 
worthy student in the School. 


Vistrors to the Old Master’s Room 
(Gallery 32) should examine a fine portrait 
of the Rembrandt School, lent by Chester 
D. Tripp. 
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TUESDAY LECTURES 


FuLLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 
OcTOBER 
Two lectures by Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Chairman, Department of History and 
Criticism of Art, The University of Wisconsin: 
7—“The Development of Style in Painting.” 
14—‘‘Was Expressionism a Legitimate Art?” 
21—Lecture: “The Consumer as Artist.’”” Howard K. Morse, School of the Art 
Institute. 
28—Oriental Dances by Mme. Vera Mirova, Chicago 


NoOvEMBER 
4—Modern Dances by Mme. Vera Mirova, Chicago 


Course of three lectures on Art Cities, by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author 
and lecturer, on Nov. 11, Dec. 9 and 16: 


11—“The Gift of Athens to the World.” 

18—Lecture: “Fundamentals in the Study of Primitive Art.” Professor Edward 
Sapir, The University of Chicago. 

25—Lecture: “The Recent Discoveries in Archeology in India,” illustrated by 
original paintings by contemporary Hindu artists. Dr. James H. Cousins, Irish 
poet and artist. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Juty 1—Octoper 30—Japanese Prints: Pictures of Foreigners from the Emily Crane 
Chadbourne Collection. Gallery H5. 


Jury 23—SeprremBer 8—Objects from the Permanent Collection. The Children’s 
Museum. 


Juty 24—Octosper 12—Summer Exhibitions: Old Masters lent by Max Epstein. 
Sculpture by Enrico Glicenstein. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester Collection of 
German Primitives. Paintings by Jean Crawford Adams, Emil Armin, Roy H. Collins, 
Frank J. Gavencky, Rudolph Ingerle, and Charles Edward Mullin. The Charles 
Deering Collection. Galleries G51-G6r. 


Jury 15—Ocroser 1—Prints by D. Y. Cameron from The Clarence Buckingham Col- 
lection. Gallery 17. 


Aucust 15—Octosper 1—Fine Prints of All Periods. Galleries 12-13. 
SEPTEMBER 25—OcToBeR 12—Architectural Exhibition by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Two lectures by Frank Lloyd Wright on the new architecture will be given on October 
1 and October 2. Further announcement will appear in the October Bulletin. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria will open the last week in September, serving every day except Sunday 
from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sunday the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. 
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AUTUMN LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON ° 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Mownpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED 7 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 29—Line in Furniture, Fabric, and Arrangement. 
OcTOBER 6—Tone in Walls, Floors, Ceilings, and Furnishings. 13—Color; Restful Arrange- 
ments. 20—Colors; Stimulating Arrangements. 27—Chairs, Great and Small. 
NovEMBER 3—Tables; How to Use Them. 10—Lamps and Other Lighting Fixtures. 17—The 
Electric House. 24—The Playroom Workshop. 
DecemMBER I—The Family Taste Considered. 8—Presents for the Home. 15—The House Ar- 
ranged for Christmas. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. BY Mr. WaTSoNn. 3:45 To 4:30 P.M. BY Mr. Georce Buenr. 

SEPTEMBER 25—French Architecture in Blackstone Hall. 

OcToBER 2—French Sculpture in Blackstone Hall. 9g—Italian Art in Blackstone Hall. 16— 
Japanese Prints. 23—Oriental Tapestries. 30—Early American Glass. 

NovemBer 6—Early American China. 13—The Pauline Borghese Silver. 20—Oriental Jades. 
+26—The Persian Collections. 

DecemMBER 4—The Muhammadan Collections. 11—Christmas Pictures. 


C. GREAT THEMES BY MASTER ARTISTS (STEREOPTICON LECTURES) 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 25—The Last Judgment. 
OctopER 2—The Garden of Eden. 9—The Annunciation. 16—The Nativity. 23—The Ma- 
donna. 30—The Last Supper; Entombment; Resurrection, and the Assumption. 
NovEMBER 6—The Five Perfect Masters. 13—Five Ladies of the Louvre. 2o—The World’s Four 
Greatest Buildings. $26—_The Three Greatest Modern Buildings of Europe. 


DeceMBER 4—Painters of the Sea. 11—Painters of Winter. 
D. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


FRIDAY, 10:30 A.M TO 12:00 Noon 
SEPTEMBER 26—Everyone can Learn to Draw. 


OcTOBER 3—Review of the Summer Sketching. 1o—Drawing the Human Figure. 17—Drawing 
and Painting Still Life. 24—Drawing Room Interiors. 31—Views from the 


Window. 

NovemMBER 7—Designing the Christmas Card. 14—First Steps in Portraiture. 21—Portraits of 
the Family. 28—Caricatures and Cartoons. 

DeceMBER 5—The Figure in Action. 12—The Figure in Rhythm. 


E. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Fripays, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 26—Charles Deering Collection. 
Subjects for October, November and December to be announced later. 
*F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN PROVIDED 
UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 


SEPTEMBER 27—The Paintings of Autumn (stereopticon). 
OcroperR 4—Autumn Sketching (chalk talk). 11—Some of the World’s Great Portraits (stere- 
opticon). 18—Sketching the Family (chalk talk). 25—Great Paintings of Action 
(stereopticon). 
NoveMBER 1—Sketching the Figure in Action (chalk talk). 8—The Relationship of Painting and 
Music (stereopticon). 15—Making Rhythmic Pictures (chalk talk). 22—The 
Christmas Theme in Art (stereopticon). 29—Designing the Christmas Card (chalk 
talk). 
DecemMBER 6—Winter Paintings (stereopticon). 13—Sketching the Winter Scene (chalk talk). 
*This Fund also provides annually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and 
high schools, and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 
tOn this date the lectures will occur on Wednesday instead of Thursday. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of weekly 
classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five dollars is 
charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There are special 
fees for the sketch class and the credit course for teachers. In addition to the regular series of lectures 
the Department arranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided 
for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for 
study of some particular field. Guide service for visitors may be arranged. 

The following schedule of lectures will begin on September 22 and continue into December: 
MODERN ART. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 12 talks on the modern tendencies in European 

and American architecture, painting, sculpture and the decorative arts, with a brief preliminary 

discussion of the influences leading up to them. 

A SURVEY OF ART, as illustrated in the Art Institute collections. Monpays at 6:15. Miss 
Parker. 12 talks in the galleries on painting and sculpture and the decorative arts from the time 
of the ancient Egyptians to the seventeenth century. Registration for this course must be made 
at the Y. W. C. A., 59 E. Monroe St. 

SKETCH CLASS. Tuespays From 10:00 To 12:00. Mrs. Anita W. Burnham. This class affords an 
opportunity to draw or to paint from the costumed model. 

HISTORY OF ART. Tuespays From 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Parker. A promotional credit course for 
teachers. September 23 to June, 1931. A survey course beginning with ancient art and continuing 
through the Renaissance. The development of the great art periods will be traced and zsthetic 

appreciation of them will be emphasized. Offers one unit of credit. May also be attended as 

listener, not for credit. The fee for the course is $20.00. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE. Wepnespays at 2:00. Miss Mackenzie. 12 illustrated 
lectures on sculpture from the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian periods through the great ages of 
the Greek and Roman, Early Christian, Romanesque and Gothic periods. 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture, painting 
and sculpture to be seen in France will be presented so as to form a background for travel in that 
country, and provide a fuller and more intelligent appreciation of them. For those who have been 
abroad these lectures will afford pleasant retrospect. 

THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means of zsthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
Beginning with the paintings of the French Primitives and tracing the development of French art 
to its modern expression. Other phases of European and American art will also be discussed. This 
is the second half of a two-year course, but is open to anyone. 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. Fripays at 6:30. Miss Parker. The same as the Thursday course. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES FOR CHILDREN. Saturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie. 
A series of short gallery tours to help children to understand and enjoy Art Museums. The painting 
galleries, the period rooms, Gunsaulus Hall, and the Oriental collections will be visited. The 
tours start from the Children’s Museum promptly at 9:20. Free to all children. 

*CHINESE PAINTING. Monpays From 2:15 To 4:15. Miss Driscoll, Assistant Professor. A study 
of the principles of Chinese painting as revealed in representative masterpieces and native literary 
sources; and a brief outline of historical development. 


*A University College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. Registration between September 22 
and 30 at University College, 18 So. Michigan Ave., or at the University Campus. 


‘CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS” BY HANS MALER ZU SCHWAZ, AUSTRIAN (1488-1529 ?). 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. WORCESTER 
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Mrs. Cuauncey B. 


Jue F. Brower 


Cuester D. Tripp 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Cuartes H. 


GOVERNING MEMBERS 


GeorGeE F. 


Wa ter P. Parpcke 
Cuar_es Prez 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1930 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 


to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Mrs. Lula Garris Alt 

B. G. Anderson 

Mrs. Robert M. Beak 
Kenneth Perrin Becker 
Mrs. Carl A. Bessey 
Mrs. Ernest O. Best 
Harold L. Beyer 

Mrs. Gerda Bolling 

Mrs. Herbert A. Brand 
Mrs. Frank E. Brawley 
Marx A. Brown 

Robert L. Burch 

Henry C. Campbell 
Judge John R. Caverly 
Miss Margaret T. Claney 
Mrs. Lincoln R. Clark 
Aubrey R. Clary 

Samuel H. Cochrane 
John Conrad 

Mrs. C. George Cooper 
Mrs. Richard Cooper, Jr. 
Mrs. Alpha B. Cosler 
Mrs. Jessie M. Coyne 
Mrs. George E. Crandell 
James L. Crowder 
Frank E. Davis 

Ralph W. Davis 

D. Deans 

Mrs. Wayne Dinsmore 
Mrs. C. P. Dubbs 

Mrs. M. Keith Dunham 
Mrs. Virgil Claude Eason 
W. J. Ellinson 

Mrs. Oliver Esser 

I. D. Faden 

Mrs. William H. Fehrman 
Mrs. Harry L. Fellowes 
Mrs. Kenneth D. Fry 
Mrs. James L. Fyfe 
Mrs. Abram Gale 

Mrs. James F. George 


Mrs. William A. Gray 

Miss Sarah Greenebaum 

Mrs. Magna Newgard 
Gundersen 

Mrs. Catherine H. Hall 

G. Eldredge Hamlin 

Mrs. George F. 
Hammerschmidt 

Mrs. C. H. Haney 

Ray W. Hawkins 

Mrs. Fremont B. Hitchcock 

Mrs. Roby D. Holdsworth 

Mrs. Florence E. Jennings 

Mrs. Beauford Jones 

Mrs. Floyd M. Jones 

Mrs. Robert Kingery 

William W. Knight 

Mrs. Max Kositchek 

George B. Krambles 

Mrs. C. R. Kreider 

Miss Anna Kreis 

Francis John Krupka 

B. A. Langdon 

Mrs. Wellington Leavitt 


Mrs. Suzanne Trezevant Little 


Mrs. William H. G. Logan 
Mrs. M. E. Long 

Mrs. Kenneth F. MacLellan 
Henry Malgren 

DeWitt J. Manasse 

Harry Manaster 

Mrs. W. L. Marsters 
Frank W. Marzluff 
Robert E. McLaughlin 
Mrs. Eugene McVoy 

Mrs. William S. Mills 
George F. Mitchell 

Mrs. E. D. Moeng 

Mrs. Daniel A. Murphy 
Mrs. Harold J. Murphy 
Alfred F. O’ Brill 


Paul Michael Ohnemus 
Arthur M. O'Leary 
Mrs. Ruth M. Ooms 

A. John Orthal 

Mrs. Stuart H. Otis 
Mrs. Edwin W. Payne 
Prof. James Payne 
Mrs. O. L. Pelton, Jr. 
Arthur H. Peponis 

Mrs. Adolph Pfund 
Mrs. B. Pomerance 
Frederick Post, Jr. 

Mrs. Max W. Powell 
Mrs. Ida S. Preeman 
Miss Blanche Radabaugh 
Mrs. Paul W. Radtke 
Mrs. John A. Reichelt 
Mrs. Victor A. Remy 
Francis R. Roberts 
Joseph E. Rogers 

Mrs. J. B. Rogers 

Mrs. Clement H. Romeiser 
Mrs. George J. Schantz 
Mrs. Herbert Schram 
Mrs. Ellis Schwied 
Miss Mary May Scoville 
Felix D. Simon 
Alexander Simpson 
Mrs. Allen R. Smart 
Mrs. Henry Smith 

Mrs. Howard M. Snapp 
Mrs. James M. Snitzler 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
Franklin J. Stransky 
Mrs. John H. Trinder 
Miss Elizabeth Tuft 
Frank O. Tupper-White 
Mrs. John Eliot Warner 
Mrs. F. D. Wilson 
Milton G. Wood 

Miss Faith Wyatt 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 


Martin A. Ryerson Honorary President 
Frank G.Locan . . Honorary 
Vice-Presidents 


. President 


O. GoopMan 
Potrer PALMER . 

Rospert ALLERTON -) 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr. . } 
Percy B. Eckuarr . 

Wa ter B. 

Rosert B. Harsue . 
Cuarces H. BurKHOoLperR . 


Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 
. Director 
Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director Rosert B. Harsue 
Assistant Director Cuartes Fapens KELLEY 


Secretary and Business Manager 
Cuartes H. BurkKHOLDER 
Curator of Painting and 


Assistant Curator of Painting 
. Dantet Catron Ricu 


Curator a Oriental Art 
. Fasens 


Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
HeLen Gunsautus 


Keeper of Muhammadan Art 


Acting Curator of Prints and Drawings 


Curator Prints 
: Freperick W. Gookin 


Curator Muhammadan Art 
ArtHUR Pope 
Curator of Decorative Arts Bessie BENNETT 


Curator - the Children’s Museum 
 Heren Mackenzie 


Librarian, the aes and Burnham Libraries 
ETHELDRED ABBOT 


. Guy U. Younc 


Manager of Printing and Publications 
Wa ter J. SHERWoop 


Manager, Membership Dept. 


Dean of the School CHartes Fapens KELLEY 
Associate Dean of the School J. Scorr MacNutt 
Assistant Dean of the School Fiorence OpELL 
Membership Lecturer Duptey Crarrs Watson 


Head of Museum Instruction 
HELEN PARKER 


Superintendent of Buildings James F. McCase 


DETAIL OF CHINESE BUCKLE 
(SEE PAGE 76) 
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